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Memorabilia. 


T E September Genealogists’ Magazine has 
an article by our correspondent Mr. R. 
STEWART-BROWN, about the extraordinary 
Cotgreave Pedigree Forgeries perpetrated by 
one William Sidney Spence, who died about 
1852. The work of sifting and exposing 
these was carried out in great measure 
through correspondence in the First, Second, 
Third and Fifth Series of ‘N. and Q.,’ 
which revealed in the process the fact that, 
if Spence sometimes offered his fictitious 
genealogical information in quarters where 
it was not likely to deceive, he found a goodly 
number of credulous people willing to accept 
it, and even editors of serious works ready 
to print it. Mr, STEwart-Brown sets out 
a list of sixteen names of families for which 
Spence is known to have concocted descents 
linking them to mediaeval Cotgreaves of ex- 
ceedingly respectable antiquity. It would 
appear likely that there are more cases of 
the kind in existence, and that anyone whose 
pedigree exhibits such links should subject 
them to a new and close examination. 
Spence was the brother-in-law of a descend- 
ant (in the female line, having assumed his 
mother’s name) of John Cotgreave, a brewer 
of Chester in the early eighteenth century. 
He professed to have been intrusted after 
his brother-in-law’s death, by his represent- 
ative, with the inspection and arrangement 
of family deeds and documents, and to have 
found among them an ancient Cotgreave 
pedigree which contained—whatever fictions 
he thought likely to interest the person he 
was addressing. Several specimens of the 
form of letter he would hopefully send to 
his intended victims are on record, and Mr. 
STEwaRT-BRown prints one here. 

Another of our correspondents is also re- 
presented in this number—Mr. L. GRIFFITH, 
Who discusses ‘The Alleged Descent of the 
Marshalls from Dermot MacMurrough.’ 





The descent rests on the allegation, for which 
no contemporary evidence, MR. GRIFFITH 
argues, is forthcoming, that Isabel, Countess 
Marshal, daughter of Richard, Earl of 
Striguil, was the child of his wife Eva. 

We have here also Miss Helen Cam’s lec- 
ture on ‘ Pedigrees and Freemen in tthe 
Thirteenth Century,’ an essay of great in- 
terest from more than one point of view. 


E have received from Mr. Humpnrey 

Mitrorp the Presidential Address de- 
| livered to the British Academy last July by 
| Dr. J. W. Mackail. In it is rapidly re- 
| viewed the work of the Academy for the 
| thirty years of its existence. Important on 
some other lines also, this work has its chief 
importance in the field of research, where, 
|in compilation and the like, it is further- 
|ing the production of the hitherto unprinted 
works of Roger Bacon, of the Dictionary of 
Mediaeval Latin, and the Records of Social 
and Economic History in England and 
Wales. It has played a conspicuous part 
in the foundation of the British School at 
Jerusalem, and the School of Oriental 
Studies, as well as in excavations, particu- 
| larly in Palestine and Egypt. It is the re- 
presentative of British learning and research 
in International Councils and Congresses for 
the promotion of the historical and other in- 
tellectual activities common to all civilised 
nations, and is becoming recognized as the 
adviser of ‘the Imperial Government on 
matters connected with its studies. As such 
it receives a grant, and it is regrettable that 
this grant is not only inadequate in itself, 
but also ‘‘ does not compare favourably with 
the State Subsidies given to similar bodies 
in other countries suffering like our own from 
severe financial stringency.’’ The address 
ends on a note of grave warning. There is 
no need, we are told, to fear—what a genera- 
tion ago seemed to be a formidable danger— 
internecine conflict between scientists and 
humanists. What we have to face is the 
danger, in both spheres, of a relapse into 
barbarism. 


N Scottish Notes and Queries for Septem- 
ber will be found a list of the inscriptions 

on the stones in the Moravian graveyard at 
Ayr. The Moravian congregation there has 
recently become extinct. The contributor 
who has compiled the inscriptions tells us 
that the stones, according to the Moravian 
custom, are of the simplest description, and 
small—measuring on the average about 2ft. x 
1}ft. They lie almost flat, being raised at 
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the head only by an inch or two. They are, 


with one exception, of soft sandstone, which 
is much affected by weathering, and a few 
have become illegible. Discovery of more 
ancient burials within the graveyard has 
led to the inference that here were the 
‘* Barns of Ayr’’ of Wallace’s day. The 
Moravian graves lie in five rows, and the 
earliest burial would appear to be that of 
Mary Montgomery, a fifteen months-old child 
who died in 1771. There are many Kirk- 
lands, several Borlands and Logans, and two 
or three Drinnans. The one name of wider 
interest is Boyd of Trochrig; Henrietta Boyd 
Robertson, and ‘‘ Grace Boyd, daughter of 
the late Robert Boyd Esq. of Trochrig and 
Penkill,’’ being ‘the last descendants of the 
Covenanter Robert Boyd of Trochrig. The 
Moravians, one learns from ‘‘ Whitaker, ’ 
have forty-two congregations and preaching 
stations within the United Kingdom with 
something under 3,500 communicants. They 
themselves, however, and their history, have 


had an interest—especially abroad—out of . 


all proportion to their numbers. It seems 
very good that these humble names should be 


thus recorded before it is too late. 
WE have received the September number 
(No. 4) of the American Review. The 
articles are vigorous—chiefly vigorous criti- 
cism of modern theories in art, modern prac- 
tice in economics, modern principles in edu- 
cation and politics. Most of the writers 
throw up clever paradoxes and epigrams. A 
strong trend is perceptible here and there 
towards attempting to recapture something 
which it is felt that the Middle Ages pos- 
sessed and the modern world has lost. 
writers are Mr. Norman Foerster (‘ Edu- 
cation Leads the Way’); Mr. Andrew N. 
Lytle (‘ The Backwoods Progression’ — an 
interesting reading of American history, 
though perhaps not beyond dispute); Mr. 
Silvester Humphries (‘ The Pseudo-Science of 
Economics’); Mr. John Crowe Ransom (‘The 
Poet and Tradition’); and Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc (‘The Restoration of Property ’). 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s scheme of economic 
redemption seems, at its heart, to be the 
same With Ruskin’s economic counsels. His 
discussion is to be continued, and it will be 
of interest to see whether he has any views 
to propound on the root-problem to which 
all others at present are surely subsidiary— 
that of the maintenance (and under what 
re-adjustment and regulation) or, on the 
other hand, of the possible abolition of money. 


The | 


Mrs. Leavis’s recent book, ‘ Fiction and 
the Reading Public,’ comes in for something 
of castigation — not wholly unsympathetic 
—at the hands of Miss Dorothea Brande, 
The ‘‘ confusing [of] eccentricity with ex- 
cellence ’’ makes the gravamen of the Ameri- 
can critic’s objection. 

LOOKING through the September Month 

at Goodspeed’s, which came to us from 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A., a few days ago, we 
observed considerable variety in the “‘ Dollar 
first editions ’’ of which a list is given. A 
fair number of quite modern novels, and 
such a modern work as Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Souvenirs of France’ are found with 
Andrew Lang’s ‘ Lost Leaders ’; Barnes’s 
‘Poems of Rural Life,’ and William Bell 
Scott’s ‘ A’ Poet’s Harvest Home.’ Richard 
Jefferies’ ‘ Amaryllis at the Fair’ and 
Swinburne’s ‘ Shakespeare’ are among them 
too. These books belong to a layer of the 
English part which is now well covered over, 
and, for the present, lies at the depth per- 
haps least often disturbed even by the ‘stud- 
ent; it is interesting to note that they may 
be expected to appeal to the American reader 
or collector. Those who are interested in 
Jefferson will find a portrait and autograph, 
framed together. 


JE have received notice from the Oxford 
University Press that they are bringing 

out this autumn a re-issue of the complete 
‘New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles,’ as edited by James A. H. Mur 
ray, Henry Bradley, W. A. Craigie, and C. 
T. Onions. It will be in twelve volumes (as 
compared with the original ten) with a sup- 
plement volume. The whole in Med. 4to 
size, and bound in blue buckram, will con- 
tain 16,400 pages, and be priced at £21 net. 
The work has for some time past been vir- 
tually out of print, and during the past 
twelve months sets have changed hands at 
prices round about £100. ; 
The Supplement makes a valuable addi- 
tion to the original work, which, published 
over a period of forty-five years, could not 
but fall behind developing usage. In pat- 
ticular, the richness of the American contri- 
bution has grown enormously during the last 
fifty years. This has been entrusted to Sir 
William Craigie, and accounts for a very 
considerable part of the new volume. 
The Supplement also gives a bibliography of 
all the works consulted for purposes of quo 
tation in the body of the Dictionary, and an 
historical introduction in which the story 


of the inception and growth of the Diction- 





ary is dealt with at length. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


BARTHOLOMEW DANDRIDGE, 
PORTRAIT-PAINTER, AND HIS 
FAMILY. 


(HE purpose of the present Note is to 

establish the parentage of a portrait- 
painter who, though much sought after in 
the reign of George II, is but briefly dealt 
with in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biogr.’ 

There are, in 1933, in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, London, three portraits by 
him : 

i. Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales, 
K.G., 1707-51, eldest son of George II, and 
father of George III, painted in 1740. 

ii. Nathaniel Hooke, author of the 
‘Roman History,’ first published in 1733; 
the four vol. edn. being issued 1738-1771. He 
was adm. to Lincoln’s Inn, 6 Feb., 1702/3; 
d. 1763. Portrait presented by George, 4th 
Baron Boston; and 

iii, William Kent, 1684-1748; ‘‘ Archi- 
tect, Designer, and Landscape gardener, 
closely associated with Lord Burlington, and 
with him a leading arbiter of taste,’’ as the 
catalogue says. There is another portrait of 
him in this Gallery in a group of a club of 
artists, 1735 ; and that by Dandridge is prob- 
ably of about the same date. 

For illustrations of the first and second 
portraits, see ‘ The National Portrait Gal- 
lery,’ 2 vols., 1907, by Lionel Cust. 

The best account of Dandridge’s work is 
given by C. H. Collins Baker in Thieme- 
Becker’s ‘Lexicon,’ a translation of which, 
with some further details, concludes Part 11 
of the present Note. 

Evidence will be submitted showing that 
William, John and Bartholomew Dandridge 
were brothers, and the artist, therefore, was 
uncle of Martha Dandridge, Mrs. George 
Washington. The earlier history of ‘ Col.- 
Capt.” Wm. Dandridge may have an inter- 
ést for British naval biographers. 


I. 


Ancestry of Martha Dandridge, Mrs. 
George Washington. 

Martha Dandridge, b. 21 June, 1731, d. 
22 May, 1802; m. Istly, 1 June, 1749, Col. 
Daniel Parke Custis, d. 1757, a wealthy Vir- 
gman planter, with a house in Williams- 





| burg, called the ‘“ Six Chimney House,”’ and 
| a country place on the York River, known 
| as the ‘‘ White House,’ New Kent Co., 
where as a widow, in 1759, she m., 2ndly, 
| the future General and President, U.S.A. 
She was one of ‘The Dandridges of Vir- 
ginia,’ the title of an article by Wilson 
| Miles Cary, in Vol. v., July, 1896, etc., of 
the William and Mary College Quarterly 
Historical Magazine (W. and M.Q.), in 
many subsequent volumes of which, up to 
at least Vol. xx, the final number of the 
series in the british Museum in 1933, num- 
erous addenda and corrigenda were contri- 
buted. 

In 1897, from the pen of Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton, a very readable account of 
‘“Martha Washington,’’ with portrait as 
“ Mrs. Custis,’ by John Woolaston, was 
published in the ‘ Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times in America’ Series. 

Martha Dandridge was eldest child of Col. 
John Dandridge, 1700-1756, of New Kent, 
Virginia, who m., 22 July, 1730, Frances, 
dau. of Orlando Jones, burgess of New Kent 
County in 1718, by his wife Martha (dau. 
of Gideon Macon of the same county), sec- 
retary to Sir Wm. Berkeley, and son of the 
Rev. Roland Jones, No. 2 (d. 1688, matric. 
1663, Merton Coll., Oxford, Minister in 
Bruton Parish, Virginia, 1678-1688, son of 
Rev. Rowland Jones, No. 1, of Burford, Co. 
Oxford), see Wharton, ibid., but cf. ‘Alumni 
Oxon.’ Col. John Dandridge was younger 
brother of Col. William Dandridge, of 
‘“‘ Elsing Green,’’ King William County, the 
brothers living on opposite sides of the Pam- 
unkey River. Not long before 1717—prob- 
ably c. 1715, seeing that John was then 
only about fifteen years of age—they had 
proceeded to Virginia from England, leav- 
ing behind in London a sister, Mary, mar- 
ried to Robert Langborne, of Fetter Lane. 
These two brothers first settled in Elizabeth 
City County, where, in 1717, at Hampton, 
William Dandridge built a house and 
wharf; in 1722, his -brother, John Dand- 
ridge, had a grant of a water-front lot in 
the same place, and, in 1747, he was Clerk 
of New Kent. 

The date of removal to King William 
County is indicated in the Marriage Settle- 
ment, dated 17/18 March, 1719/20, of Wiliam 
Dandridge, who then m., 2ndly, Unity, only 

dau. of Col. Nathl. West. In this deed he 
is described as ‘‘ late of Hampton, now of 
King Wm. Co., gent.’’; the happy couple 
being provided with a_ settlement of 1,247 
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acres in the parish of St. John’s. 

Wm. Dandridge’s first wife, Euphan, 
widow of Wilson Roscow, did not long sur- 
vive her second marriage; and, dying 22 
April, 1717, was buried at “‘ Erroll,’’ the 
estate on Back River, Va., of her father, the 
Rev. James Wallace, which descended to her 
brother of the same names. On the tomb 
are blazoned the arms used by the Dand- 
ridges of Virginia, identical with those of 
Dandridge of Great Malvern, viz.: Az., a 
lion’s head erased or, between three mascles 
ar. The tombstone of William’s brother, 
Col. John Dandridge, in St. George’s Church, 
Fredericksburg, however, displays no armor- 
ial bearings: and it may be stated that no 
kinship has, as yet, been discovered between 
the various Dandridges settled in London and 
the family in Co. Worcester. 


Colonel William Dandridge. 


Martha Dandridge’s uncle William is 
styled, in 1729, ‘‘ Col. Wm. Dandridge.” 
Two years earlier, in 1727, he had become 
a Member of the Colonial Council. On 14 
Dec. of the same year, the Hon. William 
Dandridge was appointed, with Col. Byrd, 
one of three Commissioners, to settle the 
dividing line between Virginia and N. Caro- 
lina. 

In 1737, the Virginia Gazette states that 
‘‘ Wm. Dandridge, Esq., would soon be given 
the command of one of His Majesty’s ships.”’ 
In 1740, according to Charnock (‘ Biogr. 
Navalis,’ v., 85-6, ed. 1797) he was command- 
ing a small sloop of war, the Wolf, 12, on 
the Virginia station, and was present at the 
fruitless attack made on the town of St. 
Augustine by Gen. Oglethorpe. Not long 
after its failure, he attended Adm. Ver- 
non on his expedition against Carthagena, 


W.I., but was detached ahead of the 
fleet to yreconnoitre Port Louis, when 
he was the victim of a curious mirage. He 


rejoined the Admiral with an account of his 
having discovered nineteen sail of large ships 
in that harbour, one of them with a flag at 
the main-top-mast head, and a second with 
a broad pennant flying. An immediate sig- 
nal was accordingly made for the flag-officers 
and generals to assemble; and, the informa- 
tion received being communicated to them, 
it was unanimously agreed to steer for the 
Isle of Vache, as well for the purpose of 
observing the motions of the French, as of 
procuring more perfect intelligence of their 
force and particular destination. On 12 
Feb. (1740/1) the greater part of the fleet 
came to anchor under the Island of Vache, 





| 2 leagues to the westward of Port Louis; and 
it was soon found that Captain Dandridge 
had been deceived by the thick haze 
through the medium of which he’ had 
made his observations. Erroneous as 
his report was, he was not in any 
degree deemed reprehensible for the mis- 
take, but on the 19th of the same month 
was promoted by Mr. Vernon to be Captain 
of the South Sea Castle. He does not, never- 
theless, appear to have been confirmed in 
that command, by the Board of Admiralty, 
till the month of November following. See 
London Magazine for 1741, Vol. x, p. 570. 
No mention is made of his services during 
the time he continued in ‘the South Sea 
Castle, except that he was, about the month 
of May (1741), ordered to America; and, 
in the month of July, was sent from Vir- 
ginia to Savannah, in Georgia, where Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe was then vigorously 
attacked by the Spaniards. Charnock, 
though, as quoted below, continuing: ‘‘ We 
do not find another mention whatever made 
of him till the year 1744,” etc., says in a 
footnote : 


There is some but not positive reason to sup- 
pose that Dandridge commanded the Tilbury, 
of 60 guns, at the time that ship was unfor- 
tunately burnt at Navassa, in the month of 
Sept., 1742; if so, he had, in all probability, 
received this appointment a short time before, 
on the indisposition of Capt. Dent, who had 
previously commanded that vessel. 

This was Capt. Digby Dent, No. 2, d. June 
1762, s. of Capt. Digby Dent, No. 1, d. 19 
Aug., 1737; Charnock, ibid., iv. 

According to Cary, ibid., Captain Wm. 
Dandridge subsequently commanded the man- 
of-war Ludlow Castle, and ‘‘ in 1743, the 
‘Colonel-Captain ’ died while on a visit to 
his Hanover estates,’’ in Virginia. Char- 
nock, after alluding to the expedition to 
Savannah, July, 1741, remarks: 

We do not find any other mention whatever 
made of him till the year 1744, when, in the 
month of July, having previously returned to 
England, he was appointed Captain of the 
Mary Galley, a fifth-rate of 40 guns.1 

We are totally ignorant of any other par- 
ticular concerning him, except that he died 
in England on the 17th of October, 1747. 

This again is a mistake, for in the Lon- 
don Magazine, in the issue for September, 
1744, is a ‘‘ List of Deaths,’’ none definitely 
| dated, which immediately follows the sec- 
tion headed ‘‘ Monthly Chronologer, Sept., 

1744.’’ It includes this brief notice: ‘‘Capt. 











1 See Gentleman’s Magazine, 1744, xiv, 395. 
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Dandridge, Capt. of the Mary Galley.” 
ssue of Col. William Dandridge, Capt. R.N. 


Col. Wm. Dandridge’s 1st wife, Mrs. 
Euphan Dandridge, died, s.p. 22 April, 1717. 
By his 2nd wife, Unity, only child of Col. 
Nathaniel West (Mar. Lic. 17-18 March, 
1719/20) Col. Wm. Dandridge left two sons 
and two daughters, of whom 

I. Capt. Nathl. West Dandridge, R.N., 
m. Dorothea, dau. of Govr. Alexr. Spots- 
wood, b. 1676, appointed Govr. of Virginia 
in 1710. 

II. William; m. his cousin, Agnes, dau. 
of Col. Francis West, of King William, 
and had at least one son, ‘‘ Mr. Francis 
Dandridge, of King William, who m. 16 
April, 1779, the amiable Miss Lucy Webb, 


of New Kent” (Virginia Gazette). 


1. Martha, m. Philip Aylett, of ‘‘ Fair- 
field,” King William County. 

2. Mary, who, as ‘“‘ Dau. of Wm. Dand- 
aridge, Commander of the ‘ Ludlow Castle ’ 
ship of war,” m. 1745, John Spotswood, 
elder son of Govt. Alext. Spotswood (See 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1848, etc., 
‘Spottiswoode, of Spottiswoode, Co. Ber- 
wick.’) 

Issue of Col, John Dandridge. 
Col. John Dandridge, 1700-1756, who 
married Frances Jones, 22 July, 1730, had 
issue by her three sons: 

I. John Dandridge, junr., 1732-1749; 
II. William, 1734-1776, drowned ; 

III. Bartholomew, of whom presently ; 
and five daughters : 

_1. Martha, 1731-1802, m. 1st, June, 1749, 
Col. Daniel Parke Custis,? of New Kent, Va., 
d. in the spring of 1757. Issue: four chil- 
dren, of whom two, Frances-Parke, and 
Daniel Parke Custis, died in early child- 


(“ Patsy ’’), d. unm. 1769; and John Parke 


Dandridge m., 2nd, 6 Jan., 1759, Col., later 





ker. Wharton, ib., says that “ the first of the 


Custis, of Rotterdam, who seems to have been 


Fetter Lane, London, Gent., Bachr., abt. 26, 
oe m. 23 June, 1683, at St. Giles, Oxford, Mrs. 
Mary Lassells [also spent Lassals], of All Hal- 
ows, Oxford, wid., abt. 26; Mar. Lic., 
June, 1683, Vicar Genl.; and Regrs. of St. 
Giles, Oxford. : 





hood; the two survivors being Martha | 


Custis, d. 1781, Aide-de-Camp to Washing. | 
ton, who adopted his children. Mrs. Martha | 


me He was son of Col. John Custis, of Wil- | 
lamsburg, b. 1678, who m. 1706, Frances Par- | 


family to settle in Virginia, in 1640, was John | 


of English origin.” Perhaps, therefore, a | 
collateral was the John Custis, b.c. 1656/7, “of | 


General George Washington, Pres. U.S.A., 
who d. s.p., 14 Dec., 1799. 

2. Anna Maria, 1739-1777, Mrs. Burwell 
Bassett. 

5. Frances, 1744-1758. 

4. Elizabeth, b. 1749; m. 1773, Mr. John 
Aylett, d. 1776, of New Kent, attorney-at- 
law. 

5. Mary, 1756-1763. 

III. The Hon. Bartholomew Dandridge, 
No. 1, 1737-1785; of New Kent, a burgess 
and member of the Virginia Convention, 
1776; Judge of the General Court. He had 
| issue by his first wife, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Col. Jas. Macon: 

Anne, who m. Wm. Dandridge Claiborne, 
whose dau., Elizabeth Dandridge Claiborne, 
'm. Wm. Langborne, only ‘‘ son of Wm., b 
21 Oct., 1723, d. 19 March, 1766, in King 
Wm. Co., Va., son of Robert Langborne of 
London, by his Wife Mary Dandridge, Sister 
'of Col. John Dandridge of New Kent, and 
| Aunt of Mrs. George Washington ’’; see 

W. and M.Q., xi, Charted Ped.: ‘ Maternal 
| Line of Mrs. Lucy Ann Page.’ 

As the father, Wm. Langborne, was born 
in 1723, it is clearly an incorrect family 
tradition that is quoted in W. and M.Q., v. 
39, whereby he is said to have “‘ emigrated to 
Virginia with his uncles, the Dandridges, 
leaving a sister, Mary Langbourn, living 
in the City of London.’’ It may be added 
that 


The tombstone of this first William Lang- 
bourn, at his place in King William County, 
on the Pamunkey River, states that he was son 
of Robert and Mary “ Langbourn,” of Fetter 
Lane, London, and it bears the Langbourn 
Arms impaling Dandridge, (W. and M.Q., 
iv. 166, 184; v. 39). 

By his 2nd wife, Mary, dau. of Julius 
King Burbidge, he had issue: 

I. John Dandridge, 176--1799, a lawyer 
| of Charles City Co. ; 

II. Bartholomew Dandridge, No. 2, Priv- 
ate Secretary to Washington; later Secre- 
tary of Legation at the Court of St. James, 
London; d. unm., 7 July, 1802, at Aux 
Cayes, when Consul of the U.S., for the 
Southern Dept. of San Domingo; (Gentle- 
| man’s Magazine), |xxii. 974. 





| III. William m. Susanna Armistead, of 
New Kent, who survived him and re-mar- 
ried. Issue, with other children, a son, 
Bartholomew Dandridge, No. 3; d. 1827, 
| Clerk of New Kent Co., twice married. 
For the purpose of the present Note it is 
| relevant to observe here that Judge Bartholo- 
'mew Dandridge, b. 25 Dec., 1737, brother of 
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Mrs. George Washington, had a son, Bar- 
tholomew, No. 2, and a grandson, Bartholo- 
mew, No. 3. The Judge * was the first of the 


name in Virginia. Cary, ibid. v. 
marks, ‘‘ He was doubtless named for his 
father’s friend, Bartholomew Selden, a law- 
yer of Elizabeth City Co., who died in 1727.” 
An alternative suggestion that he was named 
after an uncle, is hereafter offered as more 
probable, as it certainly is more picturesque. 

In concluding this section, we must record, 
as an essential clue in unravelling Mrs. 
George Washington’s ancestry, a letter 
from her second husband, given in Jared 
Sparks’ ‘ Writings of Washington,’ ed. 1855, 
li. 542, directed from Mount Vernon, 20 
Sept., 1765, “To Francis Dandridge, Lon- 
don.’’ Washington begins: 


Sir, If you will permit me, after six years’ 
silence, —the time 1 have been married to your 
niece, to pay my respects to you in this epistol- 
ary way [ shall think myself happy in begin- 
ning a correspondence, which cannot but be 
attended with pleasure on my side. I should 
hardly have taken the liberty, Sir, of intro- 
ducing myself to your acquaintance in this 
manner, and at this time, lest you should 
think my motives for doing of it arose from 
sordid views, had not a letter which I received 
some time this summer from Robert Cary, Esq. 
and Co., given me reason to believe that such 
an advance on my side would not be altogether 
disagreeable on yours. Before this I rather 
apprehended that some disgust at the news of 
your niece’s marriage with me—why I could 
not tell—might have been 
silence upon that event, and discontinuing a 
correspondence which before then you had kept 
up with her; but if I could only flatter myself 
that you would in anywise be entertained with 
the few occurrences that might be in my power 
to relate from hence, IL should endeavour to 
atone for my past remissness, in this respect, 
by future punctuality. 

After discussing Lord Grenville’s unwise 
Stamp Act of 1764, fortunately repealed in 


1766, and its effects on the Colonies, Wash- 
ington concludes : 


upon Potomack River in Fairfax 
about ten miles below Alexandria, and 
many miles distant from any of my wife’s re- 
lations, who all reside upon York River, 
whom we seldom see more than once a "year, 
and not always that. 


[ live 
County, 





"acknowledgements are 
to W. and M.Q., viii., 
and to the courtesy of 


3 For this reference 
due to a contributor 
July, 1899—April, 1900, 


the Asst. Director of the New York Public 
Library, H.M. Lydenberg, Esq., who points 


36, re- | 


the cause of your | 


and | 


My wife, who is very | 


out that the letter also appears in the French | 


edn. of Sparks’ ‘ Life of Washington,’ 1857, 
and in Worthington Chauncy Ford’s edn. o 


‘The Writings, etc.,’ 1889. 


f | | 


— 


| sani: and Master and Miss Custis, (children of 
her former marriage) all join in making q 
tender of their duty and best respects to your. 
self and their aunt. My compliments to your 
lady, I beg also may be acceptable, and that 
you will do me the justice to believe that I am, 
dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 
No reply from Francis, or any other Dand- 
ridge letter, is included in this Collection. 
To sum up our knowledge: Martha Dand- 
ridge, Mrs. George Washington, was daugh- 
ter of John Dandridge and niece of William 
and Francis Dandridge—Francis living in 
London in 1765—and of Mary Dandridge, 
who was wife of Robert Langborne, of Fetter 
Lane, London. 
Henry CurTIs. 
(To be continued), 


DIALECT WORDS OF NOTTINGHAM 
AND DISTRICT. 


[THE following features of the Nottingham 
dialect may be of interest to readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ 
Phonological. 

(1) Final ¢ in the words ‘‘shut,’’ “‘ let,” 
‘put’? and ‘‘ get’’ is often sounded r in 
the imperative ioe. if followed by a vowel: 

shurr-up ! (shut up!) ; lérr-it alone! (let 
it alone!) ; pure -it on! (put it on); gérr- 
dat! (get out !) 


(2) The following words contain a short 
vowel where in Standard English a long 
vowel is heard. (% = wu in Midland and 
Southern Eng.—ciip). 

bid (bird); bin (burn); a diisnt ( dare 
not, lit. durst not); dit, ditty (dirt, 
dirty); fiidgin (from ‘‘ ferding,’’ “* far- 
thing); niiss (nurse); ut (hurt); wiiek 
(work); wiiss (wirse); with (worth). 
Likewise gél occurs in place of “ girl.” 

The words ciiss (curse), bist (burst), and 
(h)éss (horse), once peculiar to the northern 
dialects, have now become general slang. 


(3) In the following words the sound of 
sh occurs in place of standard s 
winch (wince), groasher 
pinchers (pincers). 
Similarly “soft”? g occurs in place of 2: 
blouge (blouse). 
It should be noted that “winch” is 
sounded ‘‘ winsh.’’ Final ch is always 
sounded sh, never, as in the south, preceded 
by a glottal stop. 


(4) A is 
quanto’’) after w. 


(grocer), and 


6“ 


frequently sounded « (Italian 
Thus: twat, wap, 


(me 
tence 

(6 
plac 
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= 
wiz, watter (water), twdddle, want. 
oly one case, to my knowledge, does é occur 
in place of a, a phenomenon which is diffi- 
elt to account for historically. This is the 
word wesh (wash). 

(5) Short vowels frequently occur where in 
Southern English a long vowel is heard. 


meck (make), teck (take), gret (great), | 


gen | 


mester (from obs. maister), gev, 
(gave), as well as the now standard 
agen (again, against), et (ate), off, 
cross, salt, etc. Likewise click (clique), 
bin (as in U.S.A. been), % (he), shi 
(she), mz (me). 

The three last words are pronounced méh 
(me), ch (@) and shéh at the end of a sen- 
tence. 

(6) In these words, long 00 (i) occurs in 
place of standard 66 (u): 

like (look), bi&uk (book), 
sniik (stole), cuitk (cook). 

Standard 6 and ow (ou, au) are repre- 
sented by short # (Midland ‘‘ cup ’’) in the 
words tppen (open), tvver (over), fiin 
(found), briicken (broken), tim (home), ts 
(in compound words, house). 

(7) A short i is sometimes heard in tivvin 
(oven), chappil (chapel), but only among old 
people. 


(8) A long 6 (ou) occurs in place of 00 (0) | 


in loaze (lose). 

(9) The sound of | disappears in cowd 
(cold), owd (old and hold), owny (only), 
towd (told). JZ is preserved after all other 
vowels but ou. 


(10) A curious feature of this dialect, and | 


one of some historical importance, especially 
in determining the place of origin of Middle 
English texts, is the occurrence of 6 for 
standard English % (a) in the words héngry 


(hungry), thém (thumb), néthing (nothing), | 


win (one), méther (mother), léngs (lungs), 
ting (tongue), cémfortable and cémpass. 
This feature does not affect other words, in 


which short uw has its usual northern sound | 


of 00 (u). 


(11) Ay (ei) occurs in place of standard 
ah (4) in fayther (father), rayther (rather). 
This pronunciation has practically disap- 
peared among younger people. 

(12) The sound of @ (Italian ‘‘ quanto ’’) 
stands for both @ in “‘ man ”’ as well as for 
ain “ grass.’’ The following is a list of the 
commonest words in which & occurs in place 
of Southern ah (a): 

after, ask, ass, bask, basket, bath, blast, 


In | 


titik (took), | 


branch, brass, cask, casket, cast, castle, 
chance, clasp, class, command, daft, 
demand, draft, draught, example, fast, 
France, gasp, ghastly, glass, graph, 
grass, last, laugh, mask, mast, master, 
nasty, pass, past, path, plaster, rasp, 
raspberry, remand, sample, task, tele- 
graph, vast. 

(13) A short w@ is occasionally heard for 

diig (dog), firrin 


| the more frequent 6: 

| (foreign), triff (trough). 
| (14) Vocalisation of medials, and some- 
| times of final consonants. is more frequent 
|than in Southern English, thus: dizorder, 
| dizmiss, promiz, crezent, debth, nabkin, bab- 
| tise, etc. The reverse occurs in ‘‘ nephew,”’ 
which is sounded “‘ nefew ’’ (nefji). 


(15) ‘‘ Diphtheria’’ and ‘“‘ diphthong’’ 
are invariably pronounced diptheria and 
dipthong. 


(16) Final unaccented i or y are sounded 
é (x) at the end of a phrase or sentence: 
fansé! (fancy !); i ut méh (he hurt me). 

(17) In the following words, 6 occurs in 
place of d@ in other dialects: shomble, 
v.; chomp, v.; moshy, adj. ; clomp, v. ; sock, 
v.; dob, v.; slobber, v.; bottle on to, v.; 
dong, v. 


Grammatical, 

The following irregular verbs differ from 
those of standard English. As in most other 
dialects, the passive participle form is com- 
monly used for the past tense: 

breck (break); briick; briicken. 
cuum (come); cuum; cuum. 
diisnt (dare not). 

eat; eat, et; et. 

ev, e (have, aux. v.); ed; ed. 
find; fun; fun. 

fright (frighten) ; frit; frit. 
gie (give); gev (gen); gen. 
loaze (lose); lost; lost. 

meck (make); made; made. 
mo’n’t (must not). 

min, mu (should). 

sneck (sneak, steal) ; sniaik ; sneckt. 
teck (take); tiiik; tecken. 

tell; towd; towd. 

Go is pronounced as in Southern English 
(gou) when stressed; otherwise it is pro- 
nounced giih before consonants, (gti-dddin), 
goo before vowels (goo-ddt). Say is pro- 
nounced as in Southern English before 
vowels; séh before consonants: yé not sen- 
| note, yé mo’nt sennote (you mustn’t say 
anything); Wy didn’t ye sesso (Why didn’t 
you say so?) 
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The imperative, if a warning or threat, 
is often followed by the personal pronoun as 


in Modern colloquial Dutch: see-yer! luke | 


yow ere! 

The personal pronouns are rather irregu- 
lar. There are two forms, the emphatic and 
the unemphatic : 

Emphatic: ah (ai); they; i; shii; it; 
wii; yow (jou); they. 

Unemphatic: i; théh; 1; éh; shi; shé; 
it; wéh; yi; théth. 

Irregular accusative forms are: 
(me), wiz (us). 

The word ‘‘ tiz’’ was formerly commonly 
used for the possessive pronoun ‘‘ our,”’ but 
is disappearing. 

The predicative forms of the possessive 
pronoun are: mine, thine or yourn, hisn, 
hern: ourn, yourn, theirs. All but “‘yourn”’ 
are fast disappearing. 


mi, méh 


” 


Vocabulary. 


Below is a vocabulary of words which do 
‘not occur in Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ 
or are not assigned to Nottinghamshire. A 
star against the word means “ not assigned 
to Notts.’? When placed against the mean- 
ing, if signifies that this particular sense is 
not given in the Dictionary. 


Allus, adv. (must 

be common _ to 

many dialects but 

not in W.) always. 

Ar’ (contraction ar’ goin’ 4&it?—Are you 
of ‘‘ art thou’’) going out? (4% is a longa 
between a in ‘ father ’’ 
and ai in “‘ air ’’). 

out of sorts, glum. 

Wot did ’i do at yer?— 
What did he do to you? 
brush down (clothes). 
mad. (Eastwood). 
blurred. 

impudently, coolly. 
Brazil nut. 

dressed up, togged up. 


Arstppards, adj. 
at, pp. (for 
6“ to ay 

Bat déwn, v. 
Batty, adj. 
Blaired, pp. 
Brazen-soft, adv. 
Brazzle nut, s. 
Brindled up, pp. 


Burgyular, s. burglar. 
Cagmag, v. *gossip, chatter. 
Chaffer, v. chaff. 

Chappil, s. chanel. 


Chimneysweeps, s. (= blacksweeps). Velvet 
grass (Eastwood). 

chew up small. 

heavy. awkward fellow. 


chloride of lime. 


*Chomp, v. 
Cloggy martin, s. 
Clorrid o’ lime, s. 





*Close, s. lane, avenue. 
Cockalorum, in 
hot in hot water, in trouble. 


| Cockylorum ? 
| Cockylorum’s 
point ? 
Cop-all, s. 
*Cowd, adj. 
Dafty, adi, 
Devil’s bread, s. 
Dob, v. : 
Down-man, s. 
| Dozey, adj. 
Drawplate, s. 
Drop, it’s just my 
Evisa, adv. 

Ky, int. 

Ky dear, int. 
Footy, s. 
Fortylegs, s. 
Fuddle, s. 

Gallop, s. 

Goose and peggy, 
s. 

Groasher, s. 
Hare (’are), adv. 
Harp on, v. 

ew, V. 


Jollopin’, adj. 


Kali, s. (keilai) 
Knub, s. 


Liarty, s. 
Lowan, s. 
Lowerin’, adj. 
Méck-haste, on 
the—— 
Mim, adj. 
Mouth-almighty, 
s. and adj. 
Much, adj. and 
prn. 
Mucksludge, s. 
Myther, v. (ef. 
moither. 


Be mythered 
Offhand, adv. 
On, adv. 


Onewrap, s. 
| Pidpod, v. 


(meaning ?) 
sponger. 

cold. 

daft. 
meadowsweet ( ?) 
wood). 


dab. 


one out of favour or un- 


popular. 

*(of persons) _ lifeless, 
dull, uninteresting. 
plate for drawing up fire. 


it’s Just my luck. 

ever So. 

indeed, of course. 

oh dear. 

football, 

*centipede. 

good time, “ binge.” 
mess, confusion. 

(stick and goose) tip-cat 
game (Eastwood). 
grocer, 

here. 

count on, reckon on, 
swindle. 

big, unwieldy (= thun- 
pin’, wackin’ gret). 
sherbet. 

stump (of leg, ete.) (cf. 
Dan. knub, Swed. knubb, 
block, stump). 

liar (Eastwood). 

loan. 

oppressive, muggy. 

in a hurry (to get rich), 
over-ambitious. 

prim, demure, prudish. 
loud, blustering, domin- 
eering person). 


many. 
slovenly but 
person. 


contented 


annoy, bother; make hot. 


feel hot and uncomfort- 
able (Eastwood). 
independent, not being 
maintained. 


in children’s games, the 
opponent is said to be 
“ont 
glutton. 
toddle along 
little children). 


(said of 


(East. 
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Pig, v. (Yé min You must manage for | English people in the principal cemetery of 
ig fer yérsen’ yourself. — . | Iquique, in the province of Tarapaca, Chile; 
Pitherin abaat busybodying, pottering | and I now send further inscriptions from 
(th voiced) about. | the same cemetery. The lists are not yet 
Place (usu’ ‘‘ the : | complete, being short of copies of memorials 
lace ’’), S. place of work, business. | t9 Freemasons who own one of the few under- 
(East aker, s. large lump of coal. | ground vaults, and theirs is kept locked. 
- Right-act, read lay the law down, lecture | There is also a small and well-tended grave- 
the—— & person. . | yard maintained by the English Colony 
one *Said, he not be— he won’t be advised. |in the oasis of Tiliviche in the same 
. *Set-t6, v. make a start, begin. | province, twenty miles inland from the port 
ou Sheeny, s. Jew. ; | of Pisagua. In this solitary place, some 
ees A Shovel tip, v- bring up (children) badly. | 3,500 feet above sea-level, made glad with 
a fire Skin-and-grief, s. mean or irritable person. | fowers planted by a faithful caretaker 
ss *Snaffle, v. pilfer (= snavel) (East- | pjamed Keith in the writer’s time, there are 
wood). | interesting inscriptions which I hope to ob- 
Sourgrass, Ss. sorrel (= butter green- | tain for “N. and Q.’ 
; sauce) (Eastwood). | AtFRep Gorpon CHANT. Born Stonehouse, 
Squint, v. (1) Screw up eyes, (2) | Devon, 9 Oct. 1898. Accidentally drowned, 
Squintin’ cart, s pe cart | Senne, Sees ee 
Squintin’ cart, Ss. Ww 2 ieee 
” chan, like ——, (ironical) to perfection, | My beloved husband James P. Dovctas. 
,. adv. without difficulty, ete. | Died 14 July 1887. Aged 50 years. (Text). 
tip-cat | Stuffed duck, s. surly person. | Tuomas E. Gray. Died 28 Nov. 1910. 
E Sup, v. swallow, gulp down (cf. | Aged 52. 
Swed. supa, to drink; | Joun Jerrrey Harris, of St. Issey, Corn- 
Dan. sup, draught). wall, England. Died 5 April 1897. Aged 52 
*Swarf, s. grease from machinery, | years. 
vase etc. Stewart JAMIESON. Born 26 August 1844 
wn Sweeping-brush, s. broom. in Dundee, Scotland. Died 16 Sept. 1896 in 
. Teacake, s. large currant bun. Iquique. 
ve Think to, v. think of, have opinion Cartota Ketine. Died 29 June 1877. 
c.) (ef ee E about. ; Aged 20 years. 
knubb, i a tipsy, ge : Sacred to the memory of GEorcE LEATHER- 
It . y, aaj. unsteady, tipsy. | BARROW, of Liverpool. Aged 25 years. Died 
Tittypaps, s.pl. _ teats. 120 January 1917 5 
Travel abéut, v. spread (an infectious dis- : 3 E 
ease, dirt in a house, etc.) | JAMES MacInnes. Born Liverpool, March 
ae: *Trinklements 1832. Died Iquique, 26 June 1899. 
t rich), s.pl. : trinkets; gadgets. | AvexanDer MacLaren, of the Gulf Line 
dish Ulse, adv. or else. | Ltd., 24 May 1906. 
pve Underhandin’, _ WILLIAM SHAND MacLetran. Died 7 
_ adj. underhanded, lowdown. Nov. 1898. (Tezt). 
Up-man, s. favourite, popular hero, | BEVERSTONE Howern Manpce. Died at 
ohn. | Cavancha, 19 Sept. 1891. In loving remem- 
wai Warnuts, s.pl. walnuts. | brance from his wife and children. 
a Waskit, s. waistcoat. | Hope pray and labour on 
Whack into, v. eat heartily of. | yt ae ait ‘ites 
he vat ™ peo Neal Lie down and rest. 
mantid Yap, v. chatter, gossip | In memory of Micuart A. Macurre, who 
aioe | died 18 April 1904. Aged 61 years. His 
being S. E. Many. wife and children. 
en. the Ege ener | — ger oe 2 
“lie EN : remembrance of his beloved wife KLEANOR 
} ee oe rics cage! we | Mary who died 3 July 1881. Aged 39 years. 
(See 12'S. xii, 27). Mase, Mayne Nicuotts. Born Iquique, 
aid of T the above reference T gave copies of 23 Nov. 1895. Died Iquique, 12 Janr. 1912. 
inscriptions on some of the graves of | Aged 16 years. 
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Maria PosLeTeE Mayne NIcHOLLs. Born 
Valparaiso, 8 March 1866. Died Iquique, 11 
July 1913. Aged 47 years. 

James Mayne Nicuotts, M.I.M.E. Born 
Plymouth, Devonshire, 29 January 1850. 
Died London, 4 March 1917. Aged 67 years. 
Buried at Falmouth. 


Harotp Mayne NIcuouts, 2nd _ Lieut. 
Royal Field Artillery. Born St. Mawes, 


Died Chelten- 
Buried at Fal- 


Cornwall, 19 January 1885. 
ham, 9 November 1918. 
mouth. 

Erected ‘to the 
FENWICK DE PLEDGE, 
Aged 58 years. 
is dead. 

James P. Rerp. Born Edinburgh, 22 May 


memory of Martyn 
Died 6 February 1918. 
No man is happy until he 


1871. Died Iquique, 28 January 1906. 
James SHAw. Born Glasgow, Scotland, 3 
July 1842. Died Iquique, 3 May 1885. 


Erected by his sorrowing wife and family. 
James P. Sr1me, of Dundee, Scotland. 
Died 22 October 1898. Aged 57 years. 
‘In memoriam. ALFRED EDWARD STONE. 
Born 7 October 1862. Died 28 July 1903. 
Bertie Watson, of Hartlepool, 3rd mate 


s.s. ‘‘Mancunia.’? Died 17 April 1909. 
Aged 20 years. 
Epwarp CHARLES WILLIAMS. Died 27 


June 1898. Aged 28 years. 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


ECORD OF THEODORE DREISER: A | 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—By way 
of introduction to a motion-picture short 
entitled ‘ The Strange Case of Tom Mooney,’ 
now playing in New York ‘theatres, Theo- 
dore Dreiser engages in prefatory remarks 
concerning the famous case and his personal 
sympathy with Mooney. His talk continues 
for about five minutes, and is valuable as 
a visual and auditory record of the writer’s 
countenance, voice, and manner. Appear- 
ances before the camera, such as this of 
Dreiser’s, should be noted, and deserve in- 
clusion in any extensive bibliography of an 
author’s writings and ana. The short, in- 
dependently produced (with no name of the 
producer given), is obvious propaganda. Of 
interest are actual views of the prepared- 
ness-day parade resurrected from old film 
files, and scenes from the tria] and of its 
witnesses. A review of the picture can 
probably be found in Variety (New York) 
under 'the section headed ‘ Talking Shorts.’ 
Variety, by the way, ought to be searched 
by bibliographers for reviews of movie ver- 


sions of novels and stories. The notices, 
| primarily for those in show-business, are 
| unbiassed, practical, and written from the 
| box-office point of view. 


J. H. Brrss. 


\““MHE KING’S HIGHWAY.’’—In the 

‘ New English Dictionary ’ the earliest 
recorded mention of the ‘‘ King’s Highway ” 
is in 1604. In a MS. survey of Hendon in 
| 1574, which will appear in print in the next 
| Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, the expression occurs 
| ‘* the King’s Highwaie of the West” re 
ferring to the road to Edgware (Watling 
| Street). In a conveyance of 1434 relating to 
| Goldbeaters, where the L.C.C. garden suburb 
|of Watling now stands, the same road is 
| called Regia Via. These early uses of our 
| common expression ‘‘ the King’s Highway ” 
|can possibly be capped by examples still 
}earlier. The MSS. in question are in my 
| possession at present, but are destined for 
|the Muniment Room in Hendon Public 
| Library. 





Norman G. Brett-James, F.S.A. 
Hon. Editor, Trans. L. & M. Arch. Soe. 


| Two COLERIDGE MARGINALIA.—In 

the Athenaeum for Saturday, Aug. 16, 
| 1896 (1896: 2, no. 3590, p. 224) G. A. Ait- 
| ken published Coleridge’s marginal note on 
| ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ This is noted (p. 131) 
| as item 311 in the section devoted to margin- 
| alia in John L. Haney’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’ (Philadelphia, 
| 1903). The book in which the note was writ- 
| ten is now in the Aitken Collection of ‘the 
| University of Texas Library. Neither Ait- 
| ken nor Haney recorded that it is the fifth 
| volume of an Edinburgh edition of Swift’s 
works, ‘‘ Edinburgh: Printed for Eben. Wil- 
| son, Bookfeller in Dumfries. M.pcc. LxVIII,” 
| containing all of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ ex- 
| cept the ‘ Voyage to Lilliput,’ and 107 pages 
(twelve items) of miscellaneous Swift 
material. Coleridge’s comment is written 
_on both sides of the end leaf and on the in- 
side of the back cover. Aitken’s transcrip- 
| tion is on the whole an accurate one, but 
not perfectly accurate. The worst reading 
is ‘‘ want of reverence for the original frame 
of man,’’ for ‘‘ the original framer of man.” 
A Coleridge editor intending to publish the 
comment should have the transcription 
checked with the note itself. 

A Coleridge marginal note which is not 
mentioned by Haney will be found (pp. 
| 43-44) in W. H. Arnold’s ‘ Ventures in Book 
| Collecting ’ (New York, 1923). It consists 
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of ‘more than 150 lines. . 
four and a half pages”’ in a copy of ‘ Bio- 
graphia Scoticana,’ which once belonged to 
Allan Cunningham. 


Epwarp G. FLETCHER. 
on IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. — The newspapers have lately 
ben drawing the attention of the general 
ublic to Grand Juries. A few years ago I 
searched—at Warwick—the Quarter Sessions 
Rolls, and noted for the year 1761, under 
heading of ‘£10 Freeholders qualified to 
serve on Juries ’: 
LEAMINGTON Priors, Mr. Edward Lee; 
Mr. Thomas Abbot; Mr. John Lawrence ; 
William Jervis, Constable. + 
1 do not know what the population of 
Leamington may have been in 1761, but 
Kelly’s Directory of Warwickshire, of 1924, 


. no fewer than | 


states that in 1811 it was 543 persons, with | 


only sixty inhabited houses. In 1881 the 
population was 25,141, and I know that, 
owing to inclusion of outlying districts, it 
is now much larger. HERBERT SovuTHAM. 


‘(MIL BLAS.’—Last week, while staying at 
Medina del Campo (Spain) I copied 
this off a doctor’s brass doorplate in the 
principal street of that sad little pueblo: 
Dr. Diez Git SANGRADOR, 
MEDICO. 

I feel sure lovers of Le Sage will be glad 
of the record. It does seem too good to be 
true! And next morning I moved to Val- 
ladolid. (But note: Sangrador, not ‘‘ San- 
grado ’’). Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AY AND WARD FAMILIES.—A book 

entitled ‘Names of Persons for whom 
Marriage Licenses were issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Province of New York, pre- 
vious to 1784,’ (Albany, New York, 1860) 
contains, on p. 99, this entry: ‘‘ 1781, Oct. 
19 Sarah Day and John Ward.” The 
ar record cited is M.B., vol. xxxili. p. 


We have no evidence of any relationship 
between these two persons. The juxtaposi- 
tion of names merely reminds one that a 
John Ward was mentioned in the will of 
Francis Halley, sen., dated June 28, 1698. 
he testator named, also his brother-in-law, 


Edward Day, and the latter’s wife, Jane | 


Day (cf. the Genealogist, July, 1908, vol. 
xxv, pp. 13-14). 

The demon of coincidence always pursues 
a genealogist. I have found a plethora of 
Sarah Days.” E. F. MacPrxe. 


| 
| 


Readers’ Queries. 


RALEIGH AND ASHBURY. — ‘“ Joseph 
Ashbury, Esq. This worthy gentleman 
was born in London the year 1638 of an 
ancient family. His father married a near 
relation of that great scholar and soldier 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who [sic] was first gen- 
tleman to that Duke of Buckingham that 
was killed by Lieutenant Felton in the reign 
of Charles the first ’’ (See W. R. Chetwood’s 
‘ History of the Stage,’ 1749, p. 79). It is 
evidently Joseph Ashbury’s father who was 
in the Duke’s household. The exact relation- 
ship to Sir Walter Raleigh wanted. 
L. E. O’ Hanton or Ortop. 


ICHARD MAUNSELL OF CHICHE- 
LEY.—Richard Maunsell of Chicheley, 
Bucks, mar. 5 Aug., 1535, Margaret, 2nd 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Walton 
and Gilling Castles, and widow of Wm. 
Sayre of Worsall. Richard Maunsell died in 
1559, leaving two sons, Thomas and John. 
Was he the same Richard Maunsell of 
Chicheley who mar. Joan, dau. of Thomas 
Potter of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, who died 
in 1559 and was bur. at Chicheley, leav- 
ing two sons, Thomas and John? And if so, 
which wife was the mother of Thomas, his 
heir ? 





L. E. O’HaAnton oF OrtoR. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


PLANTAGENET : ORIGIN OF NAME.— 

Why are the Angevin Kings of England 
called Plantagenet, and by whom was the 
name first applied to them? There was ap- 
parently no one in England using this name 
till it was assumed by Richard, Duke of 
York, about 1449. 

B. B. E. 


HE BLACK PRINCE: ORIGIN OF 
NAME.—When, and why, was Edward 
of Woodstock, son of Edward III, first named 
‘“The Black Prince’’? He bore no such 
name in his lifetime. 
B. B. E. 


. H. BURTON, HISTORIAN OF SCOT- 
LAND.—His father landed at Aberdeen 
during the Peninsular War. Who was he, 
and where did he come from? 
B. B. E. 


YRETNEY.—Can any of your readers give 
me the meaning of the Manx name 
Cretney ? 
ALEXANDER Hay. 
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ICHOLAS OLIVER. — Information is 
sought re the name of the parents of 
Nicholas Oliver, born 1740 in Kent—parish 
unknown. He was educated in England. 
later emigrated to Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
The family arms are, Erm. on a chief sa. 
three lions rampant arg. Crest, a lion’s 
head erased, ermines ringed and collared 
argent. 
Exsie OLIVER. 
45, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, 
London, N.10. 


(GERMAN 
anyone tell me in, or about, what year 
in the last century the private in the Ger- 
man army was no longer addressed by his 
officer in the third person singular (as ‘“‘he’’ 
or ‘‘ it ’’), but in the second person ‘‘ Du ’’? 
The same applies to the German peasantry 
in the early part of that century. 
like any information about the matter. 


Coc. I. 


E MANCHESTER MEDICAL SO- 

CIETY. — This society reaches its 
centenary next year and it is interesting to 
recall that John Walker, surgeon to the Eye 
Hospital, was probably the moving spirit in 
its foundation. Although Dr. John Hull 
was its first president, Walker and Joseph 
Peel Catlow (another surgeon) certainly 
gave the Medical Society its start. Catlow 
Was a very prominent member. 


Unfortunately no descendants of either | 
who | 
was an early exponent of phrenomagnetism, | 
or hypnotism, can be traced, otherwise fur- | 
historical value | 


John Walker or Joseph Peel Catlow, 


ther information of local 
could be obtained. 
your paper. 


I therefore appeal to 


LALty. 


HE MANCHESTER ATHENAEUM.— 

In his ‘ Manchester Streets and Man- 

chester Men ’ (1906-7) Swindells informs us 
that 


the idea of forming an institution to meet the 
case was first formed by Mr. John Walker, a 
Surgeon, who resided at 25 Princess Street... 
At his suggestion the proposal was discussed 
by four or five young men of his acquaintance, 


one of whom was Richard Cobden, then an un- 
known but an enthusiastic worker. 

Sir E. W. Watkin, Bart., M.P., in his 
‘Alderman Cobden of Manchester,’ says 
emphatically “‘That Mr. Cobden was the 
founder of the Manchester Athenaeum is 
beyond doubt,’’ and Bruton also gives the 
premier place to Cobden, Walker not being 


MODES OF ADDRESS.—Can | 


I should | 


| mentioned, whilst the Manchester Guardian 
in its jubilee article, appearing on Oct. 10, 
| 1885, contents itself with saying that the 
| Athenaeum originated with a few spirited 
gentiemen.’’ This article later on records 
the names of the first directors, and readers 
will notice that amongst them those of 
Richard Cobden and John Walker appear. 

There are several references which sup- 
port Cobden as the initiator of the idea of 
forming this Institution, but for the purpose 
of establishing the fact beyond cavil, it is 
suggested that Swindells cannot be dis 
regarded. I submit he was most probably 
working on definite lines when he compiled 
his survey of Manchester lore. It would be 
of service, therefore, if the data used by 
Swindells could be stated. 


LALLy. 


IR HENRY COKER, KNT.—I should be 
grateful for any information respecting 
Sir Henry Coker, Knt., whose portrait was 
done from the life by William Faithorne, the 
engraver, in 1669. To which branch of the 
Cokers did he belong? There appear to be 
three branches of the family, namely, Coker 
| of Mapouder, Co. Dorset; Coker of Knoyle, 
Co. Wilts.; and Coker of Bicester House, 
| Co. Oxford. What was the origin of the 
| name? 


Leonarp C. Price. 


OHN SKELTON: BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION WANTED.—I am en- 
gaged in a study of the life and works of 
John Skelton, poet laureate. Information 
is very scanty, and if anyone is in posses- 
sion of hitherto unpublished* data, I should 
| be more than grateful for its communica- 
| tion. 
| H. L. M. Epwarps. 


| ZADOK. — Many years ago there was a 
| large painting in the Bethnal Green 
|Museum: ‘ Zadok in search of the waters 
| of oblivion.’ Who was Zadok? _ 


| TITTLE BENJAMIN THE RULER.’— 
| In Lewes churchyard is a small head- 
| stone: ‘‘ Here lieth the body of Little Ben- 
| jamin the Ruler, died Aug. 21, 1747, ag. 89.” 
Who was this person ? 





W. B. 


“VULTURE HOPKINS.’’ — Who was 
| John Hopkins, familiarly known as 
|‘ Vulture Hopkins,’ who died 25 April, 
nies buried in Wimbledon churchyard? 
W. B. 
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yatlu ELLERY CHANNING (1818- 
1901).—Poet and friend of Emerson, he 
was companion-biographer of Thoreau. I 
should be glad if any of your readers could 
tell me of the existence of his English cor- 
respondence, the dates being approximately 
1843 to 1865. Are the Thomas Cholmondeley 
papers extant? Did the Channing family in 
England correspond with the poet? 


R. G. Sitver. 


TAR AND PRE-HISTORY.—In the many 
square miles of the earth’s surface which 


suffered bombardment during the war, were | 


there any pre-historic sites involved—either 
opened up, where not before discovered, or 
battered so as to be lost to research? Has 
the direct effect of the war on archaeological 
work in any quarter been worked out any- 


where ? 
J. HR. 


JYLLEMOTE OF AVETON GIFFARD, 
DEVONSHIRE.—In a Catalogue of 
old deeds in the possession of Mr. H. R. 
Moulton, of 5, Park Hill, Richmond, 
Surrey, at p. 187 is the following deed :— 


30 August, 1432. Grant by Agnes late the 
wife of Roger Wyllemote to Claricia daughter 


of John Weryng in tail, of her tenement &c. | 


in Aveton Giffard (situation given); in de- 
fault of issue, remainder to Agnes & her 
heirs for ever. Witnesses: Walter Sannder, 


reeve of Aveton Giffard, Thomas Halghewill, | 


John Hurtilond, John Lelket, Leo Bonde. 
Aveton Giffard, Thursday the morrow of the 


_—— of St. John the Baptist 10 Henry | 
i 


Is anything known about this family of 
Wyllemote of Aveton Giffard and had they 
a coat-of-arms ? 

ARTHUR W. Marks. 


ANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
AMERICA.—Will readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
kindly inform me of oils and water-colours 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti in American 
private and public collections? The Metro- 
politan possesses ‘Lady Lilith,’ a water- 
colour, bearing the monogram DGR formed 
as a winding serpent within a circle. (Did 
Rossetti usually employ this signature ?) 
The Isabella Gardner Museum (Boston, 
Mass.) has 

Greeting.’ 
Joun H. Brrss. 


WILKESON : WILKIESON: WILKIN- 


SON FAMILIES (See clvii. 173, 341; 


clviii. 266, 394; clx. 223).—Charles Wilkin- 


IN | 


an oil-painting titled ‘ Love’s | 


son, esq., merchant in Amsterdam, died 8 
Sept. 1795, according to an entry in the 


Gentleman’s Magazine (1795), Part II 
(July-December), p. 796. 
This Charles Wilkinson may, possibly, 


have been related to the Thomas Wilkieson, 
merchant in Amsterdam, who was living 
1721-1729, and, perhaps, to the Thomas Wil- 
kison, of St. Margaret, Lothbury, London, 
merchant (fl. 1745-6). We find no evidence 
of this. Nor have we, as yet, recovered the 
| will, if any, of the Charles Wilkinson who 
| died 8 Sept. 1795. 

| Any further data showing a connexion 
between these families in Edinburgh, Amster- 
dam and London will be gratefully received. 


| K. F. MacPrxe. 
| 5418, Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
| 
| 





Tllinois, U.S.A. 


OLOURED STARCH.—Where can I find 
mention of the use of this in the seven- 
| teenth century? Is it the case that yellow 
| starch, at one time very fashionable, was 
|invented by Mrs. Turner, and fell out of 
| favour from its association with her? Are 
| there any recipes extant showing how the 
| different colours were arrived at? Is col- 
oured starch made or used now-a-days? 


C. EB. H. 


YOOPER, MINIATURIST.—Is it known 
what portraits he did of Oliver Crom- 

| well and where they are? 

| ENQUIRER. 


OURT AT HATTON GARDEN.—It was 
reported in The Times of Aug. 10, 1833, 
that a sheriff’s bailiff charged two boys with 
| stealing before Mr. Serjeant Sellon, at Hat- 
_ton Gardens. What court existed in Hat- 
| ton Garden at that time? 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 
English Speaking Union, W.1. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader _in- 
{1 form me as to the authorship of the follow- 
ing :— 

“He did upon the very border stand 

Of the blessed Promised Land; 

And from the mountain top of his exalted 


But life did never to one mind allow 
Time to discover worlds, and conquer too.” 


| The lines are generally supposed to refer 

to Lord Bacon, linking him with. Moses, and 
his failure to enter the Promised Land. But 
who was the author? 


wi 
| Saw it himself, and showed us it. 
| 
| 


R. P. Hupson. 
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Replies. . 


REFERENCES FOR ALLUSIONS 
WANTED. 
(clxv. 191). 


2. The hero of the story is not Xenophon, 
but the philosopher Xenocrates, who suc- 


ceeded Speusippus as head of the Academy | 


at Athens. The story is told by Aelian, 
‘ Varia Historia,’ xiii. 31, and by Diogenes 
Laertius, iv. 2, 6, 10. When Xenocrates 
was sitting out of doors, a sparrow, fiercely 
pursued by a hawk, flew into his bosom. 
He opened his robe and kept the bird hid 
until its pursuer went away. Then, when 
he had quieted its fear, he let it go, saying 
that he had not betrayed a suppliant. There 
are other anecdotes in Greek literature, for 
example, that one about Aristodicus in Hero- 
dotus, i. 158, 159, showing that under cer- 
tain conditions, birds were regarded as sup- 
pliants. This story is given, with a refer- 
ence to Aelian, by Philip Camerarius, at 
the end of chapter 80, in 'the second century 
of his ‘ Horae Subcisivae.’ 

3. The reference for ‘“‘Solomon’s mother”’ 
allowing the sad-hearted a little win, is 
Proverbs xxxi, 6, ‘‘ Give strong dring unto 
those that be of heavy hearts.’’ 
verse of the chapter is ‘‘ The words of King 
Lemuel, the prophecy that his 
taught him.’”’ Various explanations have 
been offered of ‘‘ Lemuel.’? The Rabbinical 
commentators identified him with Solomon. 

5. - Non omnibus dormio.’’ The eighth- 
century Benedictine Paulus Diaconus 
writes in his summary of Pompeius Festus, 


171, that this proverb seems to owe its origin | 


to a certain Cipius, who was called Pararh- 
encon (= mapappéyxov, snoring beside) be- 
cause he used to pretend to be asleep to 
facilitate an intrigue of his wife’s, and that 
he was mentioned by Lucilius. This would 
make the saying at least as old as the second 
century B.c. F. Marx, in his edition of 
Lucilius, suggests that the line of the satirist 
ended, ‘‘non omnibus dormio ad unum.”’ 
He has a long note on the words in his com- 
mentary, quoting the similar story in 
Plutarch about Gabba, who, when a slave 
tries to steal some wine from the table, says, 
** You scoundrel, don’t you know that I am 
only asleep for Maecenas?’’ He gives an 
epigram on a like theme from the Palatine 


The first | 


mother | 


Anthology, xi. 4, and references to Cipius 
in Cicero and Apuleius. The correct refer. 
ence in Cicero is Ep. ad Fam. vii. 24, i, 
while in Ep. ad. Att. xiii. 49, 2) “nop 
omnibus dormire’’ has been restored by 4 
conjecture. Inscriptions show that many 
people of the name of Cipius belonged to 
Capua, and our Cipius’s Greek nickname 
makes it likely that he lived there or at 
Naples. A similar story is referred to in 
| Juvenal i. 57, where see Mayor’s note. 


Epwarp Bens ty, 


YARROW (clxv. 190).—The yarrow in its 
botanical name, Achillea Millefloria, 
| preserves the legend that Achilles was the 
|first to employ this herb medicinally, hay- 
ing been instructed in its properties by the 
centaur Chiron. It is claimed that an oint- 
ment made from the leaves promotes the 
healing of wounds, and in the Highlands 
of Scotland they are still used for this pur- 
pose. An old name for the plant was ‘ nose 
bleed,’’ which suggests that it was found use. 
ful in that affliction. A decoction of the 
leaves was considered beneficial in inflam- 
matory conditions, and was said to prevent 
the falling out of hair, while the chewing 
of a leaf was a panacea for toothache. Is 
| the yellow variety in Regent’s Park a rarity? 
In the wild state the ray florets are either 
| white or pink with a central yellow disk. 


J. R. F. 


HOENICIANS IN BRITAIN  (clxiy. 
407, 446; clxv. 33, 101, 138, 158, 193).— 
I cannot recall anyone mentioning: 
_Britannia antiqua Illustrata or, the Antiqui- 
ties of Ancient Britain Derived from the 
Phoenicians: wherein the original trade of this 
island is discovered etc., ete., by Aylett 
| Sammes, of Christ’s College in Cambridge, 
since of the Inner-Temple. Printed by Tho. 
Roycroft, for the author, MpcLxxv1. 


W. Nicholson, late Bishop of Carlisle, in 
his ‘ The English, Scotch and Irish Histori- 
ca] Libraries,’ says: 


| wherein he fetches the original of the British 
Customs, Religion, and Laws from _ the 
Phoenicians. This conceit (which is all that 
| looks new in his book) is wholly borrow’d from 
Bochartus. 
J. P.M. 


IDO IN MODERN LITERATURE 

(clxv. 134, 196).—There are probably 

many instances, but there at once occurs to 
me Edith Wharton’s novel, ‘ Dido.’ 


ALFRED E. HAmMILL. 
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Wiliam MARWOOD, EXECU- 

TIONER, 1880 (clxiv. 244, 287, 341).— 
Ihave a copy of Marwood’s professional 
card in the form of an impression from a 
rubber stamp : 

“Wa. Marwoop, EXECUTIONER, CHURCH 

Lane, HorNCASTLE, ENGLAND.”’ 

This is accompanied by a note written on a 
printed billhead of J. Huxterby, boot and 
shoe manufacturer, High Street, Horncastle, 
dated 1880: ‘‘ Dear Sir, I have sent the 
cards being the only kind Marwood ever 
keeps.’ Marwood himself was by ‘trade a 
cobbler in Horncastle, but whether Huxterby 
was his successor, or merely a fellow trades- 
man, I am unable to say. 

A paragraph appeared in the Standard, 
7 Nov., 1883, giving details of the sale of 
Marwood’s effects at his death in that year. 
For some of the items there was brisk com- 
petition. The travelling-bag which he used 
“on circuit’? fetched £5; a rope £4 10s. ; 
his shoemaker’s tools £2 5s.; and the sign- 
board from his shop £1. 

According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ Marwood was 
born at Horncastle, Lincolnshire, in 1820, 
and ‘‘ turned his attention early to the sub- 
ject of executions,’’ with the result that he 
evolved the ‘‘long drop’”’ system. This 
method he practised in his first engagement 
as public hangman at Lincoln in 1871, and 
the innovation is said to have met with in- 
stant success. Among the more celebrated 
criminals to whom he administered this 
“happy despatch’? were Charles Pearce, 
Perey Lefroy Mapleton, Dr. Larnson, and 
Kate Webster. He died at Church Lane, 
Horncastle, 4 Sept., 1883, aged sixty-three. 
‘The Life of W. Marwood,’ with portrait, 
was published in 1883. AmMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


TRENTHAM OF MAIDSTONE (elxv. 

191).—The name of R. Trentham occurs 
as one of the churchwardens of Appledore, 
Kent. He and his fellow warden were pre- 
sent at a visitation held at St. George’s 
Church, Canterbury, on Monday, 15 Sept., 
1550, anno 4 Edw. VI. 

A. H. Tayzor. 


IEKS AND PIKES IN HOLLAND 
(clx. 223).—In the baptismal register of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, is this entry: 
1693. Dec. Richard, son of William and 
Margaret Pike, the 17th Dec. White cr. Alley. 
This Margaret Pike may, just possibly, 
have been identical with the Margaret Pike 


to whom was granted a pass to go to Holland, 
19 June 1697 (State Papers, Domestic, Wil- 
liam III, in Public Record Office, London). 


Kk. F. M. 


St MARK, vi. 3: ‘‘SMITH” FOR 
“ CARPENTER ”’ (clxv. 191). — The 
Early English version known as the Lindis- 
farne Gospels (MS. Cott. Nero D. iv) has: 
‘* Ha nys pys se smid.”’ See ‘‘ Da halgan 
Godspel on LEnglisc,’’ ed. by Benjamin 
Thorpe, F.S.A. (J. R. Smith, 1842); and 
‘The Gospels in Anglo-Saxon and North- 
umbrian versions,’ ed. by the Rev. Walter 
Skeat (Cambridge, 1871-87). 

Ge W. 


A search through nearly fifty early Eng- 
lish Bibles, issued between 1550 and 1630, 
fails to reveal the use of the term ‘‘ smith.”’ 
But as editions were prolific in this period. 
it might be well to write to the Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
their library is preserved one of the largest 
collections of Bibles. Address: 146, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, FE.C.4. I notice 
that the Revised Version adopts ‘‘ carpen- 
ter’’ as the true translation, both in this 
verse and in Matthew xiii. 55. 

But if the early Vulgate Bible is to be re- 
lied upon, the original term “‘ faber ’’ means 
a worker in wood, stone, or metal. 


WRIGHT. 


So that 
Jesus Christ might have been a mason, or 
blacksmith, rather than a joiner. My copy 
of the ‘‘ Biblia. . . Vulgatam. . . Lugduni 
. . . 1535’’ renders the verse: ‘‘ None hic 
est faber filius Mariae.”’ 

As long ago as three centuries since some 
scholar noted a discrepancy here. I have 
an English Bible of 1612-13, interleaved and 
extended into four quarto volumes at the 
time. Opposite the verse under discussion 
is written this note, in a contemporary hand, 
apparently tremulous with age, and not very 
clear to read: ‘‘Is not this—i.e. Christ, 
wrong? at the carpenter’s trade .. . See 
Justin Marytr’s trial... p. 316.” 

W. JacGarp. 


IR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF DEVON: 
GITTISHAM (clxiv. 279).—The Vicar in- 
forms me that lines 23-25 of the paragraph 
should read : 

‘* There are some modern monuments to 
the Putt family and one, a.p. 1591, to H. 
Beaumont and his wife.’’ 

As there is a well known Pritt family 


| perhaps a correction is worth while. 


H. A. Fay. 
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HURCHES AND LOTTERIES (clxv. | : 
191).—In vol. xlviii of the ean | The Library. 


Archaeological Society’s Transactions, there | 


is an extract from the First Book of the 
parish of Southover, which is as follows: 

Md Layd to ye Lotery the xv day of May of 
the parisshe of Sowthover as here after 
ffowloyth that ys to say— 


by Willm Newton xs. 
by Robert Saxpes : ae; 
by John Coby ... vs. 
by John Mygthel . vs. 
by Thomas Curtoppe ij s. vid. 
by Robert Larransse ij s. vid. 
by Edward Pellam ij s. vid. 
by Edward Jeny ij s. vid. 


Whereas this mony ys iiij lotts whyche goyth 
in the Name off Wyllm Newton yff any thyng 
flawyll to eny of thes lots Egoly to be devydyd 
amonge thes menne whose names be ffore 
wryttyn a Cordynge to ye Ratts. 

per me Wyllyam Newton. 

The lottery to which this entry refers is 
claimed to have been the first lottery in Eng- 
land which was drawn for at the west door 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The drawing began 
on Jan. 11, 1568, and continued without 
intermission day and night, Sundays in- 
cluded, to May 6. The profits derived from 
it were for the purpose of the upkeep of the 
‘* Havens and Strength of the Realme and 
towards such other public good works.’’ 

The facts of St. Paul’s being the scene of 
the lottery, and the existence of the entry 
quoted above, show that this national gamble 
was looked on with favour by the Church. 

The Dartington entry would appear to 


have been associated with this, the first 
public lottery in England. H. Askew. 
OMAN REMAINS AT KIRKBY- 


THORE (clxv. 191).—A footnote in ‘A 
History of Westmorland,’ by Richard S. 
Ferguson (1894) at p. 45, may be of interest 
to Mr. Cann Hucues: 


An account of this find, by Admiral Smyth, 
Dir. §.A., is in Archeologia, Vol. xxxi, p. 279. 
The bulk of the find was distributed between 
Sir George Musgrave, Mr. Crosby of Kirkby- 
thore, and Miss Atkinson of Temple Sowerby, 
the rest were carried off by the labourers. We 
believe that Sir George gave his share to the 
British Museum, and Mr. Cumpston of Barton 
Hall, Penrith, and Captain Markham of Mor- 
land now have collections of the antiquities 
found at Kirkbythore. 

H. ASskEw. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxv. 101, 160). — 1. 
These verses are to be found in 7 S. ii, 238, 
where the third line is given as “He rode with 
Nawab Ameer Khan.” A. H. W. Frwmore. 
Littlehampton. 





ies 


The Phonology of a South Durham Dialect, 
By Harold Orton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co. £1 1s. net). 


| THE dialect of which we have here the care. 
| fully worked out phonological study, is 
| that of the mining village of Byers Green, 
| about 8 miles south-west of Durham. The 
| villagers call their speech ‘‘ Pitmatic,” 
| Themselves alert-minded, _ blunt-speaking 
| people, they utter their words without munb. 
| ling or drawling, and offer to the student a 
| really vigorous dialect. In the year 1801, the 
| township of Byers Green numbered no more 
| than seventy-seven inhabitants; in 1841 489 
| in number, they were 1,025 in 1851, and in 
1901, 2,333. This increase is owing to the 
development of the coal industry, which 
brought workmen from a distance into the 
neighbourhood and thereby most probably in- 
| fluenced the dialect, which is, however, de 
clining also, here as elsewhere, through the 
advance of elementary education and the 
effects of generally increased communication 
with the world outside. This work is there- 
fore to be welcomed as one of the records 
made before it is too late. In Part I, after 
describing the sounds of the present day dia- 
lect, Mr. Orton discusses the development 
of Middle English sounds here exemplified 
in the vowels of stressed syllables. His third 
chapter deals similarly with the vowels of 
unstressed syllables. Next he passes to the 
changes in consonantal sounds from the Old 
and Middle English periods down to the pre 
sent day. After giving a tabular summary 
of the stressed vowels in the living dialect 
side by side with their equivalents in Old and 
Middle English, Scandinavian and Old 
French, he sets out several good pages of 
specimens of the dialect. Part II consists of 
his sixth chapter, concerned with the his- 
tory of the stressed vowel-sounds in the 
Northern English dialects during the modem 
period. This is a portion of the work—based 
on ‘‘ occasional spellings ’’ in local docu 
ments and the earlier forms of local place 
names—which readers are likely to find very 
stimulating. Mr. Orton explains in his Pre 
face that his right to expound the Byers 
Green dialect — especially in the delicate 
matter of phonology—rests on his having 
spent the greatest part of his childhood and 





' youth there, and on frequent visits since. 
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Microcosmography, or A Piece of the World 
Discovered in Essays and Characters. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Harold Osborne. (London: University 
Tutorial Press. 3s. 6d.). 


N the first half of the seventeenth century, 
I when this book was first published, its 
title being in the fashion of the time, was 
probably attractive. | Now-a-days, being 
quite out of fashion, it will hardly tempt 
anyone who has not already some ideas about 
John Earle to read him; and what a pity 
that is! My. Osborne has done what he can 
to entice the general reader to take the book 
up by spelling the title in a modern way; 
and then, by the modern spelling and punc- 
tuation of all its contents, to draw him on 
to perusal. There have been many editions 
of Earle, but this is the first to appear in 
modern guise. Some authors undoubtedly 
lose by this superficial transformation. 
Earle, we think, does not. On the contrary, 
the absence of any such suggestion of 
‘“quaintness ”’ as even the experienced 
student must sometimes catch from the orig- 
inal printing, lets his force and delicacy and 
wit have their natural effect. The seventy- 
eight ‘‘characters’’ are unequal in merit, 
and, apart from the sameness of method im- 
posed by genre, have a certain sameness 
in the choice of the observations which com- 
bine to make the portrait. The choice of 
subjects, too, though happy in that these 
present normal, relatively inconspicuous 
types, offers little variety—so many are of 
the self-deceived. But the best pieces are 
gems alike of intuition, and of fine English 
prose. The quality which comes from being 
worked to scale adds some peculiar charm ; 
and the satirical convention followed in most 
of them is usually not stressed beyond good 
humour. One of the astonishing points 
about the book is that it is the work of a 
man well under thirty. Perhaps some of the 
shrewd knowledge of men which it shows, 
comes in reality at second-hand from books; 
but the life that breathes out of ‘The Child,’ 
or ‘The Raw Young Preacher’; the ‘ Pot- 
poet,’ the ‘Downright Scholar,’ or the 
‘Antiquary,’ and a certain largeness and 
nobility in portraits of the virtuous such as 
‘A Grace Divine’ or ‘ A Good Old Man,’ can 
hardly but be true originals. Nor can their 
hot infrequent parallels in other writers of 
characters ’’ altogether deprive Earle’s 
humour in the absurd sketches of praise as 
his own. Mr. Osborne’s Introduction sup- 
plies what is needed about Earle himself, 





and about character writing generally. The 
Notes consist chiefly of illustrative quota- 
tion, and should in general prove useful. 
Those on ‘ An Antiquary’ are prefaced by 
a rather petulant little tirade against 
modern archaeology and literary scholarship. 
Two or three (obviously clerical) slips are 
rather to be regretted, thus: ‘‘ Henry ’’ for 
‘“* Richard’’ looks odd in: ‘‘ Westminster 
Hall was rebuilt by Henry II, and the first 
use to which it was put was the trial of 
this monarch.’’ Moreover—was the scene of 


Richard’s abdication strictly speaking a 

trial ? 

The New Background of Science. By Sir 
James Jeans. (Cambridge University 


Press. 7s. 6d. net). 
[" seems likely—though it is matter of so 
much more difficulty—that the main con- 
ceptions of modern physics will come to form 
part of the background of popular educated 
thinking very much as evolution has done 
for the last two or three generations. Sir 
James Jeans, in the book before us, adds yet 
another item to the great service he is doing 
to all of us, in clearing up the apparent con- 
fusions in these new data for thought and 
inward experience, and tracing out, at any 
rate to a certain depth, their implications. 
We hear a great deal about the sub-conscious 
and possibly it has occurred to many people 
who to themselves think a little further than 
their study of a subject warrants their deliv- 
ering opinions, that between ‘the claims of 
the sub-conscious and the conscious in the 
received theory of humanity, some little re- 
dressing begins to be desirable. It is on 
such ground as we occupy here—where the 
mind confronts the nature of the universe, as 
far denuded as may be of the senses and 
sense-experience—that the re-adjustment 
may most readily be made. If this new 
background of science becomes in any effec- 
tive way the background of the leading prac- 
tical thought of the day, one may reason- 
ably foresee modification of the biological 
determinism which has gained such a grip 
upon us. 

This book is admirably clear; and, like 
its predecessors, happy in illustration; the 
chapter entitled ‘ Mechanism’ is a fine ex- 
ample of this. 


BOoKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

THE 57th Caxton Head Bulletin, which we 
received the other day from Messrs. JAaMEs 
TREGASKIS AND Son, offers for £40 a volume, 
from the library of the late Lord Rosebery, 
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made up by Ireland, the forger of Shakes- 
peare MSS. It contains a statement signed 
‘‘T, Thompson ’’ to the effect that the writer 
had employed Ireland to make up and illus- 
trate a book, and the opinion he formed of 
Ireland’s capacity was so low that he felt 
certain that the only part the man 
played in the forgeries was mere mechanical 
transcription. The Caxton Head offers also 
specimens of the work of James Watson, 
printer at Edinburgh in the early eighteenth 
century; good items are ‘ Poems. A Choise 
Collection of Comic and Serious Scots Poems, 
both ancient and modern’ — three parts in 
one volume (1713-09-11: £10 10s.) and 
Thomas Rymer’s ‘ The Whole Prophesies of 
Scotland, England, France, Ireland and 
Denmark ’ (1718: £7 10s.). Another book 
from Edinburgh is John Reid’s ‘ The Scots 
gard’ner,’ printed by “‘ 
his Partners ’’ in 1683 (£25). We noticed 
also two first editions of Swift, both of 1733, 
one the ‘ Life and Genuine Character of Dr. 
Swift, Written by Himself’ (£2 5s.); the 
other ‘On Poetry: A Rapsody’ (sic) (£5). 
A first issue of Pine’s ‘ Horace,’ containing 
the sheet of ‘‘ Antiquities’ is priced £17 
(1733-7) ; and there is a first edition of Sir 
Hovenden Walker’s ‘ Journal: or full ac- 
count of the late Expedition to Canada’ 
(1720: £9 5s.). Under ‘ English Literature ’ 
comes a copy in the original boards of the 
‘ Poems’ of Goldsmith and Parnell, with en- 
gravings by Thomas Bewick, printed at the 
Bulmer Press in 1795. The price is £6 15s. 


CATALOGUE No. 165 issued by Mr. Ber- 


NARD HALurpDay of Leicester, describes books 
of Reference. Among the 600 in the list are 
many good old authorities which will prob- 
ably come to fill a gap in someone’s working 
library, and many recent productions of 
note. The most considerable of the older 
items—£100 is its price—is a copy, which 


sell’s ‘The First Part of the Catalogue of 
English. Printed Bookes, which concerneth 
such matters of Divinitie as have bin either 
written in our owne Tongue, or translated 
out of anie other language... gathered into 
Alphabet . . . ’ in the original calf. Prob- 
ably more interesting to most of our readers 
will be the 10 folio volumes of Colonel 
Chester’s Transcripts of wills and adminis- 
trations in England of American families 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
in the County of Bucks, and published 


| of English descent. 


| 1 can properly appreciate.” 
had | vill be ¢ 
‘to know what institution or collector is now 


David Lindsay and | 





The whole contains 
about 15,000 documents. Each volume is 
indexed. One of the volumes contains the 


| note presenting the collection to G. E. ¢, 


as a work ‘‘ the value of which only he and 
This is offered 
for £105. It will be of the greatest interest. 
to become its possessor. Under ‘ Topo 
graphy’ will be found several of the stand. 
and county histories, thus: Polwhele’s 
‘Cornwall’ (1803-08: £12 10s.); Nichols’s 
* Leicestershire ’ (1797-1815: £55); Blome 
field’s ‘ Norfolk’ (1739-75: £13 10s.) and 
Lipscomte’s ‘ Buckinghamshire’ (1847: £18 
10s.). Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral Monuments ’ is 


| here (1786-99: £12 10s.) and we noticed also 


a set of the reprints of English and other 
Chronicles brought out between 1807 and 
1827—30 vols. offered for £30, and the reprint 
of Domesday Book which was brought out be 
tween 1783 and 1816 (£7 10s.). An interest- 
ing section is that headed ‘ Ballads, Songs, 
Legends, etc.,’ in which occurs the ‘ Bibli- 
otheca Lindesiana,’ privately printed in 1890 


'for the Earl of Crawford and his friends— 


being the catalogue of a collection of seven- 


| teenth- and eighteenth-century ballads—(£6 
| 10s.), as well as a set, all but one first edi- 


tions, of Ritson’s works, 50 vols., uniformly 

bound by Lewis (1776-1833: £16). We may 

mention also Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire’ 

in the best edition (1860-65: £15) and a set 

= Dibdin’s bibliographical works (1814-15; 
i): 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


old books or prints. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributor. are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 


| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
_ pr | publication. 
once belonged to William Burton, of Maun- | 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tt 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q, to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within parel- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and 3 
re oe the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. : 
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